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OF THE OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST
FIRST MEDITATION.

You say that you approve of my determination to rid my mind
of prejudices, especially since no one can pretend that there is any
fault to find with this;   but you would prefer me to proceed
simply and with few words1, i.e. to carry out my resolve only in a
perfunctory manner.    This is forsooth to assume that it is very
easy for all to free themselves from the errors in which,  since
infancy, they have been steeped, and that too much care may be
employed in carrying this out, a contention which no one maintains.
I suppose you wished to show that many men, though verbally
admitting that prejudices  should be avoided, nevertheless com-
pletely fail to avoid them, because they expend no toil and pains
upon the attempt, and never think that anything which they have
once admitted to be true should be regarded as a prejudice.    You
certainly play the rdle of such people excellently here, and omit
none of their possible arguments, but there is nothing in this
action which seems to  suggest the Philosopher.    For when you
say that there is no need to imagine that God is a deceiver or that
we are dreaming, or anything of the kind, a Philosopher would
have considered that there was some necessity for showing the
reason why such matters could not be considered as doubtful, or,
if he had no reason, as in truth there is none, he would not have
made the said assertion.     Neither would he have added that in
this place it was sufficient to plead the obscurity of the human mind
or the feebleness of our nature.    The elimination of our errors is
in no way furthered by alleging that we err owing to the dimness
of our thought or the feebleness of our nature; for that is the
same as merely saying that we err because we are exposed to
errors, and clearly it is more useful to attend, as I have done, to all
those cases in which error may chance to arise, lest we readily give
the error our assent.   Likewise a Philosopher would not have said
that I,  in considering everything doubtful as false,  did not so
much dismiss an old prejudice as take up with a new one; or he
would first have tried to show that out of this supposition there
arose some danger of deception.   But you, on the contrary, shortly
afterwards affirm that I cannot force myself to treat as doubtful or
false the things that I supposed to be false, i.e. that I cannot adopt
the prejudice which you feared I might adopt.   This would cause

1 Cf. above, p. 136.